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It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the ° 


_ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL= ComMuNISM 
or CompLex Marrtiacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every ial point of diffe between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does #of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C: ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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GROUND OF RELIGION. 


ELIGION is commonly treated as theo- 

retical and practical. Considered theo- 
retically, religion is speculative and dogmatic, 
and is called theology. ‘Theology is religion 
as seen through the medium of the intellectual 
perceptions and the understanding ; it is man’s 
thought about God; it is his philosophy of 
divine things. ‘Theology is related to religion 
somewhat as geology is to the earth; the one 
is the existing and eternal fact; the other is 
man’s thought about that fact. 

Practical religion, on the other hand, is re 
ligion connected with life. It consists of 
duties to be done and is called morality. 
Moraiity is not religion ; we may say it is what 
religion requires. We must distinguish, not 
only between religion and theology, but also 
between religion and morality. ‘These are re- 
lated to each other somewhat as cause and 
effect, or motive and action, and are not to be 
confounded with each other, But if we would 
seek for the ground or essence of religion, we 
shall have to turn toward the spiritual heavens 
some other than an intellectual or merely 
moral telescope. Even the idea or theory of 
a future life, important and valuable as it is, 
will in itself help us very little, religiously, if 
at all. If asked what is the ground or es- 
sence of religion, I should say Faith. 

There is a religious sentiment. This seems 
to require no more proof than that man has a 
sense of the beautiful. ‘The religious senti- 
ment when reduced to its lowest terms, may be 
defined to be a sense of dependence. There 
is something having the deepest of roots in our 
consciousness, which inclines us to refer all 
things, ourselves included, to some power, 
wisdom and goodness higher than our own, or 
than any of which we can conceive. We find 
that we are not self-sufficient. We neither 
originated ourselves, nor can we sustain our- 
selves. Shut up to ourselves, our circumfer- 
ence is exceedingly narrow, our power very 
limited. On all sides we are environed by the 
unknown and the impossible, and the limits of 
the known and possible come exceeding near 
to us. We go forth in the journey of life, full 
of confidence and hope, and after long ex- 
perience we say with.an ancient sage, “it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 

This sense of dependence comes to us more 
powerfully sometimes than at others. Some- 
times it is almost smothered by ambition, 
pride and selfishness ; in some it may scarcely 
have been awakened. But to the well-nigh 
universal consciousness, when some great and 
unexpected calamity befalls us, or our “cup 
runneth over” with some abounding joy; 
when we stand beside some grand work of 
nature, a towering mountain or a mighty cata- 
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ract ; when we walk abroad into vast solitudes, 
or stand and gaze into starry depths in con- 
templative mood; whenever or however the 
earnest soul is turned within to ask, What and 
Whence am I, and Whither do I go? the con- 
sciousness of Divinity and of God, is as 
natural as breath; and we may say, is in- 
separable from our own self-consciousness. 
We conceive of God’s existence just as we do 
of our own. We can not well logically sepa- 
rate the one from the other. We can not con- 
ceive of ourselves but as dependent beings ; 
if dependent, there is a Being upon whom we 
depend, and that Being we call God. For the 
sense of beauty within, there is beauty without ; 
the existence of sight is no surer than that of 
things to be seen, or than of light a medium 
through which to see them. 

The idea of God is a spontaneous intuition 
of this sense of dependence working with love, 
will and wisdom; it is a fact of human 
nature. It is idle to say that it originated in 
any process of reasoning. No stream can rise 
higher than its source. No, this idea comes 
to man’s consciousness as a part of himself, 
and is a fact which logically precedes all 
reasoning. “ Because,” said Paul, “when they 
knew God they glorified him not as God, but 
became vain in their imaginations.” 


Equally vain is it to suppose the idea of 
God to be the result of education, the inven- 
tion of hypocrites and knaves, working for 
their own selfish purposes upon the ignorance, 
the fears, and other base passions of men. 
Just as well might it be said that food is a 
sheer invention of cooks, merchants and hus- 
bandmen, and not a necessity of human beings. 
Granted, that man under a sense of depen- 
dence upon God and of obligation to him, has 
at times immolated his own nature. Such facts 
but show the depth and strength, yea, the re- 
ality of religion. ‘There must be a solid fulcrum 
to the lever that moves man as religion has 
moved and does move him. Divesting religion 
of what the ignorance and passions of men have 
gathered around it, seeing what mighty deeds 
of sacrifice have been wrought, what lofty in- 
spirations have been felt, what sweet charities 
have been done in its name and under its in- 
fluence, we must say there is verity here ; else, 
man is a sham through and through. 


When I say the ground or essence of re- 
ligion is faith, 1 mean by faith this sense of 
dependence enlightened and enlarged by feel- 
ing after and finding God, in the way Paul 
pointed out to the Athenian philosophers, who 
were worshiping the “unknown God.” Re- 
ligion as taught by Christ and Paul, plainly 
implies the idea of personal acquaintance with 
God, and a personal relation with him, of one 
becoming interiorly and spiritually a child of 
God. The idea of a future life can not be the 
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basis or essence of religion; it may be a help- 
er toit. It makes that personal relationship | 
with God more valuable to have the light of 
immortality shed upon it, but without an as- | 
surance of being a child of God, whatvis it | 
worth? “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” 

I would not forget that Paul magnified 
charity or love, beyond all things beside. Yet, 
in entire harmony with this, he asserted touch- 
ing the ground of religion that “the just shall 
five by faith.” j. W. T. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
vu. 

HE school started at Putney in the winter of 

1836, which Charlotte pronounces the most 
important event in her life,and her brother says 
proved to him and the cause of Holiness the be- 
ginning of better days, had great influence on 
the character of its students. Its success was un- 
questionably due to J. H. N., its founder. He in- 
spired those who engaged in its studies with his 
own enthusiasm, which never abates in the pursuit 
of truth. He is like a miner who has struck a rich 
vein and throws out the golden grains at every 
spade. That school read the Bible and history and 
events with a new light. Charlotte has already 
told us how the great truths declared by her brother 
shone out on every page of the New Testament 
and seemed written as with a sunbeam in every 
chapter. ‘Che same illumination went with them in 
all their studies. They believed they should be 
guided into all truth—that they had, in fact, the 
key which unlocks the history of the world. With 
positive pleasure Charlotte and the rest plodded 
through such tomes as Prideaux’s Connection of 
the Old and New Testaments, and investigated 
such profound questions as these: 

On what ground can we claim the promises of 
God? 

What is justification ? 

What is the Bible testimony concerning the duty 
of believers in relation to baptism ? 

What is the nature of condemnation, and in what 
does it consist ? 

What time is meant by the inspired writers when 
they speak of the last days? 

Is the punishment of the wicked after death total 
destruction or everlasting torment ? 

Have the prophecies relating to the restoration of 
the Jews been fulfilled? If not, what remains to 
be fulfilled,? 

What does the apostle mean by saying, “ He 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin ?”” 

Is the death of the body the consequence of sin? 

What are we to understand by Gog and Magog 
spoken of in Revelation? 

What is the nature of the rest that remains for 
the people of God? 

Can the efforts of believers hasten the coming of 
the day of the Lord? 

What benefit is the Second Coming of Christ 
to us? 

The school was specially engaged in Bible studies, 
having its morning Bible-class, first at the “upper 
chamber” of the house at Locust Grove, then at 
the new house of J. H. N., and finally at a chapel 
erected by the Perfectionists in the center of the 
village for the convenience of the believers who 
lived in scattered houses ; but its attention was by 
no means confined to Bible studies. It watched 
with lively interest current events, and discussed 
all the great questions agitating the public mind. 
I have before me a journal begun July 1849, 
in which different persons occasionally wrote of 





subjects specially interesting to the school or to the 


ournalists. The first record relates to politics, 
and gives the circumstances which induced J. H. N. 
to write that stirring appeal, ‘Spirit of ’76, to the 
Rescue!” Then follows an account of a struggle 
between the claims of natural and spiritual rela- 
tionship. Then an essay by Charlotte on Anti- 
slavery. Then an account of several cures by 
faith, with some discourse on the doctrine that the 
salvation of the gospel includes the redemption of 
the hody as well as the soul. Then a mention by 
Charlotte of the World’s Anti-slavery Convention, 
and the visit of Garrison, Rogers and others to 
England and Scotland, followed by a statement 
that the Owen socialists had been mobbed in Eng- 
land. Then a sketch by Charlotte of the corres- 
pondence recently received by the Putney family 
from believers in Windsor, Meriden and Hartford, 
Conn., Belchertown, Mass., and other places, show- 
ing the progress of the new faith. Then some ac- 
count of the great “Union Convention” at Gro- 
ton, Mass., which was to make all religionists 
agree. Then an account of the way in which 
J. H. N. traced out the origin of certain slanderous 
statements about himself, and made the retailers 
thereof acknowledge they had been engaged in very 
poor business. Then a debate on the Constitution 
of the United States; an account of visits re- 
ceived from believers residing in Massachusetts, 
who had found out the secret of feeding on the 
promises of God in the Scriptures, and who related 
many evidences of their living power; a lively 
discussion on the nature of Christ’s body after his 
resurrection ; a criticism of loose social practices 
among persons calling themselves Perfectionists. 
mention of the publication of the treatise on the 
Second Coming of Christ; evidences enumerated 
of a spiritual crisis favorable to the cause of Holi- 
ness; an essay by Charlotte on “the indications 
that God’s judgments are falling upon the great 
political leaders of the day and that the hidden 
things of darkness are being brought to light ;” 
origin and publication of the Spir7tual Moralist ; 
review of the morals of Putney by Charlotte. 
“The Family Altar ;” plan of a Universal Manual- 
Labor School, in which I find this glimpse of daily 
life: ‘‘We spend the first half-hour after getting 
up in the morning in studying the Bible; the rest 
of the forenoon is occupied in printing or some 
other outward employment; the afternoon is devo- 
ted to studying the Scriptures and the cultivation 
of the spiritual, intellectual and moral departments 
—thus instituting a semi-daily Sabbath; this plan 
raises the soul from the attitude in which the love 
of money places it and gives it an opportunity of 
proving that it is the noblest part of man;” talk 
of establishing in connection with the manual-labor 
school a theological seminary; close of the first 
volume of the Witness after three years and six 
months ; a Temperance movement in the village 
started by the Perfectionists. 

This journal closed Sept. 20, 1842, but severa] 
months previously another one, called “ The Read- 
ing-Room Journal” had been commenced, giving 
more especially a sketch of the studies of the Put- 
ney family. This is the first entry: 

“ Nov. 9, 1841.—Reading-Room opened. Pres- 
ent about a dozen of our people. The session was 
commenced with some remarks on the value of an 
acquaintance with the history of the world with 
reference to understanding prophecy, to the neces- 
sary knowledge of our present latitude and longi- 
tude ; and the importance of enlarging our minds 
and preparing ourselves for the work before us.” 

The next day they commenced “reading aloud, 
intending to go through a full course of history.” 
Tytler’s account of the world is mentioned as the 
first work taken up. ‘ Prideaux’s Connection of 
the Old and New Testaments” occupied many 
months; then came Josephus, etc. The reading 
was often succeeded by a discussion of some ques- 





tion, generally of a theological character. Occa- 
sionally there was a debate, persons being desig- 
nated to bring forward all that could be said for 
and against a proposition; more often persons 
were selected to examine the Scriptures with ref. 
erence to some subject. There was always the 
greatest liberty of investigation and discussion. 








MANLINESS. 





pre ee years ago while living in a Southern 

city,I had an acquaintance—a northerner—who, 
in some respects, was a fine example of manliness. 
His bearing was not especially noble to the casual 
eye, though the purity of his character was evident 
the first time we met, also that he was patient, un- 
assuming and sympathetic. What strongly im- 
pressed me, as our acquaintance progressed, was 
his adherence to principle against the most formida- 
ble opposition. At that time, a man’s life when 
weighed against the welfare of the peculiar insti- 
tution, was of small account, and to cast a vote at 
the polls in favor of freedom was almost equiva- 
lent to signing your own death-warrant. This, 
however, was what my friend did. He voted for 
freedom as against slavery. He was the only man, 
too, in the city who dared to express his soul’s 
conviction in this direction. Of course ordinary 
people considered this a very rash, not to say fool- 
hardy thing to have done, and some of this class 
who were friendly advised him to flee the city in all 
haste. But his tenement of clay was different from 
theirs; it was more zzformed. 

He staid and faced the peril of mobs, the peril of 
assassination from the concealed pistol and the 
stealthy knife, and, entirely unarmed otherwise 
than by his trust in God, and the conviction that 
his quarrel was just—walked the streets fearlessly 
whenever and wherever duty required. There was 
a time—the feeling aroused against him was so vin- 
dictive—when his life hung as by a hair. But this 
period was mercifully shortened. The pleasant 
part of the story is, that he was so faithful to the 
course his heart had dictated, so firm, and yet so 
good-natured and unselfish withal—no thought had 
he that he was a hero—that he finally succeeded in 
living down all enmity and opprobrium. 

Most people think of such a soul as clothed in 
a redoubtable panoply of muscle. This was not 
the case. He was small physically, one of your 
apparently frail, sensitive, excitable kind of men. 

Similar examples are numerous. Indeed, there 
are few persons who have not made the acquaint- 
ance of weakly men, and even of delicately 
organized women, who have exhibited from time to 
time as occasion offered, a spirit of heroic manliness 
in the best sense of the term. Human life in all 
ages has been brightened by such examples. 
There was the diminutive Curran, the trembling 
Nelson, the “super-nervous Mill,” the timorous 
Florence Nightingale, and many others. There 
was that insignificant man in body, known to us as 
the great apostle Paul. Who has ever borne him- 
self manlier than he? 

It is therefore a mistake to suppose that your 
height should measure six feet, and you girth be 
well-proportioned thereto, that you should have the 
digestion of an ostrich, and the circulation of a 
lion, with a nervous system of so little account as 
not to be worth mentioning, in order to know 
what manliness is. Your man of brawn often has 
a sickly tenderness for his body which “o’ermas- 
ters” his strongest resolutions. Even in times of 
peril, the soul, so burdened, is unable to assume 
full control, and, as a consequence, the cowardly 
body, filled with apprehensions for its own safety, 
ingloriously runs away with it. Heroic deeds are 
rarely achieved by such persons. 

The reaction against the old-time belief that the 
body is essentially vile, and should be starved, tor- 
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tured, crossed in all possible ways if we would 
have the soul rise to its best estate, appears to 
have reached its climax in our day. Now your 
muscle measures, in large part, your manhood in 
the public eye. Your muscle, say in effect the ad- 
vocates of what is termed muscular Christianity, 
measures your spiritual health, your capacity for 
the heavenly life, and, I might almost add, the fer- 
vency of your charity, and the force of your relig- 
ious convictions. What currency is given now-a- 
days to the phrase, Go in on your muscle! . Well, 
this extreme appears to me to be no better than the 
other. The truth lies midway between the two. 
Paul expresses it fully when he says, ‘What! 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you?” The temple of the 
Holy Ghost! Weigh its full value as such if you 
can. How precious it becomes viewed in this 
light! Who is not justified in exercising a wise 
foresight with regard to its welfare, in clearing him- 
self of whatever can degrade it, in taking all possi- 
ble pains to make it strong, active, pure and 
receptive? We can not too highly exalt the body 
if all our efforts tend to improve it for the use of 
the Holy Ghost, or in other words to make it a per- 
fect medium of the good spirit. Herein is indi- 
cated the source of all genuine heroism. True 
manliness is not a matter of nerve, muscle, or 
animal tissue. Its home is in the soul. The 
greatest example of it known to humanity was, 
beyond doubt, inspired from on high, and it seems 
just as evident that all those noble expressions of 
it that thrill and strengthen every heart, that man- 
kind admire and cherish as the most precious 
facts of history, are begotten in the spirit world. 
U. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 





EVERAL years ago Mr. William Lawson, of 

England, made the Community a visit. At 
-that time he was very much interested in codpera- 
tive labor. He gave us some account of his ex- 
perience and failure in trying to elicit enthusiasm 
among his neighbors on this subject, and added : 

“The position I now hold is this: During the 
present year (1868) I have declared to my neigh- 
bors that I will take to myself two and one- 
half per cent. of the profits on my declared capital, 
and give them all the rest that is made. That is 
the position I hold at present. I make it for the 
interest of the public, if they believe I am an hon- 
est man, to see that my property is economically 
managed, that they may be the gainers. Now 
there is a little feeling in my neighborhood, I think, 
that profits should be divided on labor, but I have 
not made that arrangement; for it has appeared to 
me that the proper bond of union is not merely 
money or the building up of private gain, but that 
it consists in public good. It is now very difficult 
for one to tell how one is thought of by one’s 
neighbors. There are some persons who take to 
one and say they approve of what one is doing ; 
yet one is not always sure that these persons 
actually think what they say. My impression is that 
there is a very common opinion among my neigh- 
bors that I have what the English call ‘a bee in 
my bonnet.’” 

Since Mr. Lawson’s visit to us, he has had an op- 
portunity of putting his plans in practice, with what 
success we may learn from reading his own account 
of it given in a recent work eititled “Two Years 
of Gentleman Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co- 
operative Object.” The following review from the 
Nation gives an idea of the book, as well as 
of Mr. Lawson’s experiment and failure: 

“‘Codperation became very early one of Mr. Law- 
son’s hobbies, and he rode it unflinchingly to the 
end with a true huntsman’s pluck—taking every 
fence and ditch that lay in his way, straightening 
his hat and mounting again after every tumble, yet 





only running his game to earth after all. It was 
codperation of the most heroic sort ; it was “ heads 
you win, tails I lose.” All persons employed on 
the estate were to receive their wages in any event, 
and full wages too. Out of the profits of any one 
year Mr. Lawson was to reserve a modest 2 1-2 per 
cent. on his capital; after that a certain percentage 
was to go to what was called the “public good” 
fund; and the next dividend was tobe allotted not 
to capital but to the laborers in the form of bonus, 
in proportion to the wages they had earned. The 
people at Blennerhasset seemed not eager to avail 
themselves of the tempting offer. After full dis- 
cussion in open meeting, the question was put to 
vote; the voting urns were two bottles, one labelled 
* codperation” and the other “every man for him- 
self.” Eleven voted—ten for every man for him- 
self, and one for codperation. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Lawson called for another meeting, to which 
he invited not only those immediately interested, 
but the whole population of the village, male and 
female, old and young; and here he painted his 
lily so white, and presented it in such a winning 
way, that of 53 voters 47 voted for the plan. The 
success of this attempt at public discussion and 
decision was so great that it was determined to 
establish what was known as the Blennerhasset 
Parliament, where attendance and interest were 
stimulated by a standing offer of half-a-crown to 
any ordinary laborer who should produce a valua- 
ble idea. It was arranged that the Parliament 
should sit daily for half-an-hour after dinner; but 
the discussions were interesting, and a longer time 
was consumed, and a Saturday meeting from 3 to 
6p M. was substituted. At these meetings, where 
every woman or child of the neighborhood might 
have a voice, the most important questions were 
discussed and acted upon. On one occasion the 
question was as to the fitness of the manager for 
his position ; on another, the propriety of mortgag- 
ing Mr. Lawson’s property for £5,000, in order to 
invest the proceeds in United States bonds, the 
decision being in favor of the investment, which 
was made accordingly. The following question 
discussed is suggestive: ‘Whether it is proper for 
any member of council to molest at any time 
another member of council in consequence of any- 
thing said in council.’ Of course, in due time, a 
reform bill was introduced, which contained among 
others the following clauses: (1.) That part of the 
horses, at any rate, be sold at once, and the rest 
put on half corn. (2.) That we let alone the 
eight cottages (that are as yet only on paper) until 
we see the other seven filled. (3.) That the farm- 
bailiff instead of a stick take some work-tool, and, 
like a man, say, ‘Come’ instead of ‘Go,’ and that 
his wages be, after next Friday, eighteen shillings 
per week. In a certain way the Parliament be- 
came an advantage to the community: private 
grievances, after being duly placarded in the vil- 
lage, were submitted to discussion, and time for 
reflection was thus afforded before the difficulty 
was ventilated in open session. 

“The foregoing, however, were buat incidents. 
The business was carried on with a forethought 
which required careful estimates of receipts and 
expenditures to be made in advance, that all might 
know what could be depended upon as the result of 
the year’s work. For example, the estimated 
profits for 1867 on the Prior Hall Farm—an estate 
bought as an addition to the original establishment 
—had as its chief features: 


Acres. Profit per acre. Total. 
Cabbages . 26 £18 os. 6d. £468 13s. od. 
Onions P 7 5917 6 419 2 6 
Leeks ‘ 6 76 7 6 458 5 Oo 
Carrots 4 28 18 4 1513 4 
Profit on 95 acres remaining 692 16 6 
Total profit on 136 acres 42,154 10 4 


The actual result of that year was a loss of rent, 
interest, and £252 cash. 


“If space allowed, we might amuse our readers 
with the story of the Christmas festivals, at which 
(Mr. Lawson and his adherents being vegetarians) 
cold oatmeal porridge and ill-served potatoes and 
rice were the chief diet, and at which entertaining 
lectures by phonographers, co6perators, phrenolo- 
gists, and others supplemented Mr. Lawson’s own 
addresses on America and other countries he had 
visited ; with an account of the hundreds of fail- 
ures of the original steam-apparatus, the moderate 
success of the costly double-engine set afterwards 
substituted for it, and the loss of money on cattle, 
so great as to impress the vegetarian Parliament 
witb the fact that cattle-raising was a mistake, and 
induce them to sell out the whole stock at a loss, 
only to make often greater losses in the cultivation 
of vegetables on land unsuited for them and ina 
districy where they found no market; with a 





description of the way in which the sale of milk in 
the distant city of Newcastle was entrusted to a 
‘good’ man, who had been engaged at Bell’s 
Temperance Hotel, and who got drunk and left 
three day’s milk to spoil at the station before the 
Prime Minister of Blennerhasset was informed of 
it. In fact, in one sense, it may be said that the 
whole enterprise from beginning to end was a 
failure; but in another sense it afforded entertain- 
ment to many visitors from far and near, some of 
whom, being practical men, could learn the value 
under proper management of many improvements 
which were there a failure, just as those who are 
led by its entertaining confession to read Mr. Law- 
son’s book will find in its supplementary chapters a 
fund of most valuable original information and sug- 
gestion concerning farm-cropping, crop balance- 
sheets, the effect of manure, the cost of labor, 
manuring of grasses, experiments with potatoes, 
etc. Moreover, no one can lay down the book 
without a feeling of cordial sympathy with Mr. 
Lawson in his generous and persistent though so 
often misguided efforts to benefit mankind, and 
admiration for the faithful, plucky way, in which, for 
the edification of mankind, he tells without reserve 
and with a modest good-humor the story of his re- 
markable experiment up to the time when the 
farms were sold and the whole account was closed 
with a loss of some £8,000. Nor can we avoid 
the suggestion that larger sums have sometimes 
been expended without producing a result equal to 
that shown by the permanent improvement of the 
condition of the working-people of Blennerhasset, 
and the never-ending good of the education the 

acquired under Mr. Lawson’s ten years of enthusi- 
astic irstruction.” 


DREAMS. 





HE definition of the word, according to Web. 

ster, is “a thought or series of thoughts of a 
person in sleep; the state or acts of the soul during 
sleep.” This last, the acts of the soul, seem to me 
the most appropriate answer, and to give the best 
satisfaction to the question, What are dreams? and 
really implies vastly more than we can readily com- 
prehend. Our youthful habits have taught us, 
that to eat a hearty meal just before retiring, is 
frequently productive of dreams terrible in the ex- 
treme ; dreams in which we imagine hobgoblins 
chasing us, Indians swinging their war clubs and 
trying to scalp us, etc. The really terrible night- 
mare following, and the utter helplessness of our 
situation, renders the after-clap of late eating, de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. One who has had such 
experience, does not soon forget it. The person 
who has not experienced the sensation and has a 
desire to do so, may try eating a good hearty meal 
at midnight and watch the sensations, and if 
nothing amusing occurs, he may try again; he will 
not have to experiment long before he will ex- 
perience a night of horror that will satisfy him for 
a life-time. 

Several years ago while working late at night, I 
contracted the habit of late eating, and was fre- 
quently distressed in the manner above mentioned ; 
for a long time I could find no way out of my diffi- 
culties ; but after a while, I thought I would ex- 
periment, and see if I could not prevent the 
recurrence of this disagreeable experience. I tried 
various methods. I slept on my right side, on my 
left side, and on my back. I frequently burned a 
light so as not to sleep too soundly, and finally re- 
sorted to an alarm clock which would awaken me 
at any hour; still my dreams did not improve, and 
hideous images crowded my imagination. 

But better times were coming. I found that 
when lying on my right side I had less trouble. I 
determined to eat nothing after supper, and continue 
sleeping on my right side. This I pursued for 
some time and with good success. Gradually my 
peace at night increased, and finally it became _per- 
fectly satisfactory. I made the discovery that a 
long dream or one that took me half an hour to re- 
late next day, was dreamed in an incredibly short 
space of time. For the purpose of fully proving this 
fact, 1 set my clock so that it would go off once 
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in three or five minutes. I tried several times 
without success, finding it almost impossible to get 
to sleep before the alarm would sound; but one 
night I hit it just right. I went to sleep without 
winding the alarm, but left it so adjusted that I 
could wind it very rapidly when I chose to do so. 
My plan was to get to dreaming, and wake myself if 
possible, long enough to wind the clock—so that 
it would go off in a few minutes—then drop to 
sleep again and keep on dreaming in the same 
channel I did previous to waking. This time I was 
so sleepy, that upon awaking and winding the clock, 
I immediately fell asleep. However, I did not con- 
tinue the same dream that I was dreaming before. 
It was entirely different, and began with an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. The passage from New 
York to Liverpool was rough and tedious, and land- 
ing at Liverpool, I took the cars to London ; from 
London up the Thames, to John O’ Groat’s house, 
and from there to France and Paris; while I was 
viewing Paris, especially, and having a delightful 
time, off went the alarm, and my dream was ended. 
The time occupied in this vision was not more than 
five minutes, but I could not report all I passed 
through in less than twenty minutes. 

Any one who has a liking for such investigations, 
can derive considerable amusement from making 
estimates of the time spent in dreamland. By try- 
ing and trying, he will feel well paid when the 
successful time arrives, and he is enabled to meas- 
ure his vision by seconds and minutes. _ Ss. Y. J. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 





Harriet M. Worpen, EDITor. 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1875. 


TORN RESPECTABILITY. 

E do not remember to have seen such another 
exhibition of feverish solicitude at threaten- 
ed loss of respectability, as that made by the literary 
editor of Scribner's Monthly, in a short notice of 
Mr. Nordhoft’s book on “The Communistic Soci- 
eties of the United states,” which may be found in 
the April number of that magazine. The writer 
begins by declaring that Mr. Nordhoff was dis- 
qualified for making such a book, by the fact that 
he had visited the various Communities, and been 
hospitably received as their guest; because it is 
so hard to say any thing bad about those who have 
treated one well and given him the information he 
asks for. We are left to infer that the better way 
would have been for Mr. Nordhoff to have kept 
entirely away from the Communities, and described 
them from hearsay and common report. Then he 
would not have laid himself open to the charge of 
being tongue-tied by courtesies received, and if he 
had said nothing favorable, people could easily have 
believed him! Mr. Nordhoff’s testimony in regard 
to the O. C. is further impeached on the ground 
that “Mr. Noyes must have known who he was, 
and must have guessed his object” when he came 
to see us. The plain imputation is, that Mr. 
Nordhoff saw us not as we really are, but as we 

had fixed ourselves up for special description. 

Of course we knew who Mr. Nordhoff was, and 
we were not left to guess his object, since he told 
us plainly, like an honest man, that he intended to 
write the book. We treated him as honestly as he 
treated us, and did our best to give him correct in- 
formation. We do not go far out of our way to 
make a particular impression on any visitor, how- 
ever distinguished. Twenty-five years of marching 
wader a steady blaze of publicity, has made us 





somewhat indifferent to what is written about us. 
The knowledge that Mr. Nordhoff was among us 
taking notes did not produce half the sensation 
caused by the previous announcement that Ole 
Bull would play on his wonderful violin for us in 
our snug little Hall. People who have been inter- 
viewed as often as we have, don’t get very excited 
over it. 

But the greatest solicitude shown by this writer, 
is in regard to the impression Mr. Nordhoff’s book 
will make in Europe. He quivers with anxiety 
lest the English may get the idea that America is 
mostly made up of such Communities. He says: 

“ The truth is that we only furnish the field, into 
which the fanatics, and enthusiasts, and cracked- 
brained ignoramuses of other lands enter with 
their various schemes, and find the opportunity to 
put their theories into practice. Of the various 
Communities which Mr. Nordhoff describes, only 
one may be fairly called American, except in the 
one fact that they find on American soil their local 
habitation. The one American experiment is that 
of the Oneida Community, and it is safe to say 
that this hideous enormity will not long survive its 
extraordinary founder, it, indeed, the moral sense 
of the people among whom it has planted itself 
does not find a way to extinguish it without waiting 
for its natural end. 

“We dread to think that Mr. Nordhoff’s book 
may do something to revive the belief among in- 
telligent people beyond the sea, that America is 
largely inhabited by people with queer notions and 
queer practices in regard to marriage and all social 
relationships.” 

We dread to think that such developments as 
the Tilton-Beecher trial may convey the idea to in- 
telligent people over the water that queer social 
notions and practices are not peculiar to Commu- 
nities. When respectability comes to be based on 
honesty, a good many people may be glad to join 
some Community to strengthen their credit in 
society. F. W. S. 


MATTERS [N UTA/]. 


George Q. Cannon, the Congressional delegate 
from Utah, was tried for polygamy early in this 
month. The defense set up was that he had con- 
tracted no polygamous marriage within two years 
preceding the indictment. The prosecution did 
not prove marriage within two years, and the court 
held that it was the act of consummating the second 
or other marriages which constitutes the offense un- 
der the statute. Therefore prosecution was barred 
by United States statute limitations which provide 
that complaint must be made within two years ; and 
Mr. Cannon was accordingly discharged. 

It is probable that few, if any, polygamous mar- 
riayes have been entered into among the Mormons 
within two years, owing to the public excitement 
and hostility displayed towards them, and this de- 
cision in Mr. Cannon’s case will therefore open a 
way of escape from indictment and prosecution for 
others of them. 

Judge McKean’s course in Utah has given satis- 
faction to none except a few of the bitter enemies 
of the Mormons, and people generally will be pleas- 
ed to know that President Grant has now removed 
him and nominated Isaac C. Parker, of Missouri, to 
be chief justice of Utah in his place. Mr. Mc- 
Kean’s zeal and nonjudicial temperament made him 
rather a prosecutor than a judge. 

The conduct of the Mormons during the late 
troubles arising out of Ann Eliza Webb’s suit for 
divorce from Brigham Young, has been much to 
their credit. They have been patient and submis- 
sive to the law, refraining from all violence. Even 
when their leader and prophet was imprisoned they 
made no resistance. Such patient conduct under 
abuse, will win for the Mormons the respect of all 
good people, and it is to be hoped that they will 
now enter an era of greater peace and prosperity. 
If they are honest folks they will in course of time 





find out whatever errors there may be in their sys- 


tem, and forsake them of their own accord. 
F. W. S. 


HOW TO SPELL. 





N the late spelling-matches at Brooklyn and 
elsewhere, it is quite noticeable that the pupils 
from the high schools almost invariably spell down 
editors and proof-readers. Some are disposed to 
ridicule the men of letters for this apparent lack 
of memory, and others seem puzzled that it should 
so happen. But really there is nothing surprising 
about it. Correct orthography (by this we mean 
the written language), is one thing, and correct 
oral spelling is quite another; and of the two the 
former is by far the greater acquisition. 

The ordeal of a spelling-school is an awkward af- 
fair for your literary man—it confuses him and fills 
his mind with doubts. Let him be ever so correct 
in his orthography as a writer, he never stops to 
analyze each syllable of the word he puts on 
paper. The form of a word and the locality of 
each letter belonging to it, are engraven on his 
mind, and he uses them correctly by intuition. In 
other words, he spells by sight and not by sound. 
This being the case, the pronunciation of a given 
word being directed a¢ him by a formidable master 
in a spelling-school, and he required to spell it orally 
and a¢ once, ten chances to one he will finally fall into 
error. Theconditions are so new, the word sounds 
so differently from what it looks that his wits for- 
sake him—his intuition leaves him—he is clouded 
with doubts as to whether the intervening vowel 
should be a or o or é; in this dilemma he is almost 
sure to spell wrong. But this does not prove his 
ignorance. Hand him a pen and paper and put to 
him the same words and he will rapidly transcribe 
them, and correctly. His error is from no defi- 
ciency of education. And here we would suggest 
if in teaching our children to spell, our object is that 
they should wrtfe the English language correctly— 
to insure a perfect orthography—why do we con- 
tent ourselves with mere parrot recitals, such as 
one may hear in a district school almost any day? 
spelling by sound and not by sight. 

I have known so-called excellent spellers—lads 
who would spell down a large class time and time 
again—grow to manhood with an extremely unre- 
liable orthography. The automatic drill was an 
excellent exercise in school—no doubt—but school 
over, the lessons forgotten, and the sounds of 
the words no longer familiar to the tympanum of 
the ear, these very lads were mortified at their 
poor attainments in this direction. If children 
were taught to write words on a blackboard or on 
a slate as the master gives them out to them, they 
would learn to spell from both sound and sight— 
z. é., the form of the word would recall the sound 
and vice versa. In my opinion this is the only 
efficient method of teaching children to spell. 
Spelling-schools and spelling-classes are fine sport 
and good exercise, but they will not insure us an 
improved orthography. It is far better to be con- 
fused and come off loser in a spelling-match, than 
to be guilty of a bad orthography through life. 
Oral spelling is not a final test—the practical appli- 
cation of it is the all-important matter. Will our 
knowledge of words avail us when we come to 
write? That is the question. H. M. W. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, the well-known professor of 
phrenology and publisher of numerous works, died 
at his residence in New York, Tuesday morning, 
April 13, of typhoid fever. He was born in 
West Hartford, Conn., in 1820. He studied medi- 
cine, and in due time received his diploma but 
never practiced as a physician. Mr. Wells took an 
intelligent interest in social progress. His genial 
temperament, winning manners, wide and exten- 
sive reading and observation, formed for him a last- 
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ing circle of friends. Mr. Wells has always been 
very friendly to the O. C., and has done what he 
could to smooth the way for us in New York city. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





DEAR CIRCULAR :—Whatever may be the theo- 
ries of scientists with reference to fever and ague, 
or any other diseases, we hold fast to the time- 
honored notion that in every ‘‘ill that flesh is heir 
to,” there is the work and presence of evil spirits ; 
and we claim that this is supported by the teachings 
of Christ, and by the most recent developments 
of science as well as Spiritualism. We know that 
to persons who have never accustomed themselves 
to think of disease in this light, such a solution ap- 
pears unintelligible and fanatical, but a little careful 
research will discover that there is more Scripture, 
and at the same time. more common sense and sci- 
entific evidence in favor of this theory, than can be 
adduced in support of any doctrine in all the ortho- 
doxy of Christendom. We may regard it as one 
of those few, ancient and yet advanced, religious 
ideas in which science and religion show hopeful 
signs of finding their union. 


Christ healed diseases, acting on the assumption 
that evil spirits had entered into the life (which the 
Bible tells us is in the blood) and we accept the 
truth of his theory as proved by his results, for he 
was the most successful healing medium the world 
has ever seen. His line of argument was, Ifa 
strong man armed keeps the house, he will hold it 
tilla stronger than he shall come; so the lower 
spirits will hold possession of a man’s body until 
recourse is had to a higher spirit to dispossess 
them. The one thing needful, on the part of every 
patient, is implicit confidence in the existence and 
power of the higher spirits, and this we call faith. 
“ According to thy faith be it done unto thee,” was 
the frequent address by Christ in his healings, and 
the war-cry with which we would now rally each other 
and our neighbors, in attacking fever and ague is, 
“Have faith.” 

Scientists tells us that, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate form taken by any specific disease, the origi- 
nal germs, or predisposing conditions, must neces- 
sarily have first existed in the blood. ‘“ Purify the 
blood,” say the physicians, “and you will have 
healthy bodies.” So it will be seen that if, on the 
one hand, we are fanatical in our ideas about faith- 
cures, we are, on the other hand, eminently scien- 
tific in the means we are about to propose, of cleans- 
ing the blood by a process of sweating. but even 
in our ideas of making faith so potent an agent in 
curing disease, we are not so far from the scientists 
as some may suppose, and in proof of this we may 
copy some remarks by Dr. Brown-Sequard, pub- 
lished in the CIRCULAR of March 29. There is 
probably not a more eminent physician in the world 
than Dr. Sequard, and he says: “If we physicians 
who treat patients every day, had the power to 
make them believe that they are to be cured, es- 
pecially if we could name a time for it, it would be 
a great element in success. I have succeeded some- 
times, and I may say that I succeed more now than 
formerly, because I have myself the faith that I 
can, in giving faith, obtain a cure. I wish, indeed, 
that physicians who are younger than myself, and 
who will have more time to study this question 
than I have, would take it up, especially in those 
cases in which there is a functional nervous affec- 
tion only to deal with, as it is particularly, though 
not only, in those cases that a cure can be obtained. 


Indeed, a cure may thus be obtained in certain or- 


ganic affections; even in adropsy it may lead to a 
cure.” 

Many years ago we fought the diphtheria at Onei- 
da on the plan that Dr. Sequard is beginning to re- 
cognize as a sound one, and later still, we with- 
stood the cholera in New York city. On the same 





plan and in the same spirit, we have now started 
on a campaign against fever and ague here at Wall- 
ingford. But let it not be supposed that while 
looking to faith we by any means underestimate the 
skill of the physician or the value of his pharma- 
copeeia. On the contrary we highly prize the use 
of means when to that use is added faith in the 
great giver of all good, or better still, we prize that 
faith which leads to inspired use of means, not as 
to an almighty “cure-all” so much as to a symbol 
of God’s power over disease and death. 

While seeking in this way, for protection against 
fever and ague, our attention was turned to the 
Turkish bath. Having proved its wonderful effica- 
cy in many instances, in our own family, we are 
now trying to inspire our neighbors with an enthu- 
siasm to take hold in earnest of this simple means 
which may easily be placed within the reach of every 
one, so that all may free themselves, not only from 
the ague, but from other diseases also, to which the 
lack of a proper system of hygiene now recklessly 
exposes them. In my next, I propose to give you 
some description of our Turkish bath; how we 
came by it, and how we use it. A. E. 

W. C., April 14, 1875. 


The “Home-Items” are usually made up of 
contributions from one and another in the family. 
which are either under the general supervision of 
the editor or some person who is appointed to as- 
sume this responsibility. As the responsible 
journalist frequently changes, we propose here- 
after to append the name of the encumbent. 
Miss Augusta Hamilton, who accepted the office 
last week, will for the present take charge of this 
department. 


HOME ITEATS. 


Miss A. E. Hamilton, Fournalist. 


ONEIDA. 


SWEET little nosegays of hepaticas, that “child 
oi budding Spring,” are seen around the house. 


THE ground froze so deep the past winter, that 
our water-pipes suffered considerably, and some of 
them are even yet in their icy bonds. 


April 10.—A_ swallow was seen this morning. 
This is unusually early for them to make their ap- 
pearance. 


Tue Library has been cleaned, the floor painted 
and the family shut out from its use. For the 
present we have to go to the Lower and Upper 
Sitting-rooms for our papers, and to the office for 
our letters. 


ON going up “the gulf” the other day searching 
for greens, we found “Uncle Bristol,” our baker 
and amateur pisciculturist, engaged in the pre- 
liminaries of a fish-pond, which he intends con- 
structing on that part of our domain. This is his 
recreation. 


SPEAKING of greens, we will say that the kind 


we refer to is that familiarly known as “Scurvy 


Grass.” It is eagerly sought by many of the family 
in the early Spring. Slightly bitter and peppery, 
it makes an excellent “relish” to any meal, whether 
cooked 4 la Mrs. Bagnet, or as a salad. 


“THE gulf” referred to above, would perhaps 
lead the unitiated to infer that we live by the “deep 
and sounding sea,” instead of over sixty leagues 
inlind. Oh no, there is nothing saline about this 
gulf. It is simply a ravine, deep and narrow in 
some places, tolerably broad in others, with steep 
or shelving sides, and shaley bottom, over which 
babbles a pretty brook, whose flow has worn this 
gorge among the low-rolling hills south-east of us. 
Why this ravine should have been called a “ gulf” 
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we don’t know, but this is the name by which it 
has gone ever since your journalist can remember, 
When a child, she and her companions resorted 
thither many a pleasant summers day to gather 
berries and wild flowers. 


ONE of the young men is engaged this spring 
trapping for muskrats, as a pastime. This morn- 
ing we met him with a large fish on a barbed stick. 
He held it up and showed us a deep dent around 
the body of the fish just below the gills. “I found 
it caught in one of my traps,” said he, “and the 
trap wasn’t baited, either.” 


THE campaign of house-cleaning has begun. 
We saw the other day a group of merry wielders 
ot mops and flirters of brooms, sitting for their 
picture in our photographer’s gallery. They had 
their weapons of warfare with them. Indeed, they 
stopped their work only for the fun of having their 
pictures taken just as they were in the rough-and- 
ready uniform appropriate to their service in the 
house-cleaning corps. 


April 11.—A commercial traveler, a Bostonian 
by birth, called here to-day. His business has led 
him to travel all over the United States, and Eu- 
rope. Some time ago, during a long tour in the 
Southern States, he contracted the chills and fever 
so prevalent there. These followed him up in his 
journeys afterward into England and Scotland. 
Calling on a Scottish physician to give him some 
medicine for the ague, the doctor confessed that he 
knew nothing of the disease. Our visitor. how- 
ever, instructed the doctor to make some prepara- 
tion of quinine, and took it. But this did not cure 
him. The ague came on again. Through some 
means or other, unexplained to us, he began at this 
time to take Turkish baths. These cured him. 
As he expressed it, he “ sweat the ague out” of 
him, and has had no trouble from it since. 


April 12.—The “keep” is so nearly finished 
that the work of filling it with ice began to-day. 
The ice (which it is to be remembered was packed 
away in layers on the ground and covered with 
straw), is found in a better condition than expected. 
The top layer is somewhat honey-combed, but the 
rest of it is scarcely at all affected by the late warm 
weather. Indeed, toward the bottom of the heap, 
the mass is so solid as to render the work of sepa- 
rating the blocks somewhat difficult. To-morrow, 
weather permitting, the tinners promise to begin 
roofing the “keep.” The tin for the roof, is that 
saved from our fire of last February. This-tin was 
spoiled for cans, but will do very well for roofing 
purposes. 


In the third lecture from Mr. Towner on the 
common Law, the lecturer began by saying that 
the most striking difference hetween the systems of 
the common and the civil law, relates to public law 
—that which moulded the form and the powers of 
government. The common law had a free spirit 
and produced free institutions; the civil law was 
despotic in its spirit and fruits. He then said he 
would, in this lecture, speak of some common-law 
institutions, and also of constitutional government, 
which last he defined to be a government “ whose 
fundamental rules and maxims locate the sover- 
eign power in individuals or bodies chosen in some 
prescribed manner, and which also define and limit 
the mode of the exercise of that power so as to 
protect individual rights, and shield them against 
the exercise of arbitrary power.” 


Constitutional government said the lecturer, is a 
common-law institution, and exists only where the 
common law prevails. The Dutch Republic in the 
sixteenth century was no exception to this state- 
ment, for its origin was, like that of the common 
law, mainly Germanic.. He quoted from the his- 
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torian, Motley, who says that ‘‘the history of the 
great agony through which the republic of Holland 
was ushered into life, is a portion of the records of 
the Anglo Saxon race, essentially the same whether 
in Friesland, England, or Massachusetts.” 

Constitutions are either unwritten as the British, 
or written, as our Federal and the various State 
constitutions. A constitution is the formal enuncia- 
tion of certain general principles of government 
which are intended to be the foundations of liberty 
and law. Those for the protection of individual 
rights were referred to. They related to personal 
security, personal liberty, and rights of property. 
These principles were recognized in the magna char- 
ta of King John’s time, in the Aadeas corpus act in 
the reign of Charles II, and in the bill of rights in 
1688. Quoting various provisions of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of various states, 
Mr. T. explained how those rights are protected, 
not only against violations by individuals, but 
against encroachments by government. Religious 
liberty, freedom of speech and of the press, security 
of person and property, and liberty of movement, 
are protected by constitutional guarantees or pro- 
hibitions, as the case may be. Several illustrations 
were given, showing how, under the elastic and 
free spirit of the system of the common law. these 
guarantees are made effectual by judicial inter- 
position, declaring null and void acts of the sover- 
eign power which are repugnant thereto, thus show- 
ing constitutional government to be a great boon of 
the common law to our race. 





April 13.—Morning.—A steady snow-storm from 
the east. The air is stinging. When the snow 
first began it came in little pellets, white and hard, 
looking for all the world like homeopathic pills. 
On striking a smooth, level surface, they bounded 
and rolled along as if alive, and trying to escape 
your step. 

A fternoon.—The snow, clinging to the trees and 
shrubs, arbors, fences, and every thing on which it 
falls, has changed the aspect of the landscape into 
something very white, misty and beautiful. Our 
photographer is out with his camera, taking snow- 
pictures. 


THREE Spanish gentlemen called here to-day, on 
a short visit. They are sent to this country by the 
government of Spain, to purchase guns. At pres- 
ent they are inspecting arms at the Remington 
works, and have already sent 240,000 guns to 
Spain, and 10,000 to Cuba. They inspect about 
one thousand guns a day. 


April 14.—Out in the melting snow this morn- 
ing, are fifteen four- and five-year olds, happy in 
having arrived at the dignity of a new pair of rub- 
ber boots each. 


SomME of our men have been at work during 
the past week making a coffer-dam to temporarily 
take the place of the one that was washed away a 
month ago at Willow Place. They have thrown a 
pile of stones into the creek farther up the stream, 
and raised a long low bank of earth which turns 
the water from the stream into the pond. Were it 
not for the chance of an occasional freshet, we 
should scarcely need any thing more costly. It 
has been suggested by some that this coffer-dam, 
if made secure, will answer all the purposes of the 
original dam, and be much less expensive. 


April 15.—We received a call of several hours 
to day, from Mrs. Harriet Cook Young, second 
wife of Brigham Young. She isona visit to this 
part of the country to see her mother, who is 
dangerously ill. Mrs. Young is fifty years old, and 
a well-preserved. as well as a very sensible, intelli- 
gent and refined woman. She has been the wife of 


the great Mormon leader for thirty years, and was 
baptized into the Mormon Church in Utica during 





the first years of the spread of this peculiar re- 
ligion. Her report of the state of affairs in Utah 
and Salt Lake City, is very favorable and prepo- 
sessing ; judging from her spirit and talk we should 
say that the Mormons regard their persecutions 
and persecutors with patience and good courage. 
The concerns of the polygamists in such temporal 
matters as mining, fruit-raising and preserving, silk- 
worm culture, the ‘manufacture of silk, etc., are 
very prosperous and encouraging. 

An hour’s talk with this amiable and kindly-faced 
lady, left us with a feeling of unfeigned respect for 
the earnestness and honesty of the people of whom 
she is a representative. 





The following pretty poem lately appeared in 
the columns of one of the daily papers. We are 
pleased to see something i= praise of this little-ad- 
mired herald of Spring: 


SYMPLOCARPUS. 


Mid alder bushes, by the stream 

I stroll, of coming spring to dream ; 
While yet the drifts of winter snow 
Seem loath from shaded spots to go ; 
And e’en the sun can scarce induce 

The frost by day to grant a truce. 

The alder catkins safe enfold 

As yet their pollen from the cold; 

Nor any flower has dared to bring 

The promise of returning spring. 

Nay! say not so, but pause and look ! 
Those islands in the sluggish brook 
Have each a little coronet, 

With garnets and with emeralds set, 
Within those hoods of royal hue 

There lie, concealed from careless view, 
In each a globe of flowers—the first 
From winter’s loosening chain to burst. 
Thrice welcome! earliest flower of spring ! 
Thy praise, but not thy name, I'l) sing ! 
Ungrateful men have christened thee 
With names unkind, unsavory. 

Because when they, with wanton tread, 
Their crushing heel set on thy head, 
Thou dost resent so foul a wrong, 

They give thee names unfit for song. 
Vain is their spite ; while thus my verse 
Thy praise and merit shall rehearse, 
And oft as woodland memories bring 
The pleasant thoughts of early spring, 
Welcome, among them all, to me 

Thy face, without a name, shall be. —Boston Globe. 


Let us whisper in the ears of our readers, that 
this “hood of royal hue,” within which lie conceal- 
ed the flowers “first from winter’s chain to burst,” 
is familiarly known as—shall we speak it—skunk- 
cabbage. 


Tue older children of the Children’s House, 
have begun to work out doors, instead of work- 
ing in the box-room, and doing so much house- 
work. Mr. H. is their teacher and superintendent. 
They can be seen soon after breakfast, marching 
with him to different parts of the farm, armed with 
rakes, hoes, or other implements of labor. 


Eacu morning before breakfast, Miss. W. takes 
five of the little boys with her to assist in picking 
up the litter under the windows and about the lawn. 
This morning as they came in from their usual ex- 
ercise, some of them declared that “Jack Frost 
had been snapping their cheeks, and they didn’t 
mean to go out again if he did so.” 


April 16.—During last night a hard rain-storm. 
Then a dash of hail. Since six o’clock this morn- 
ing, a cloud of thickly-falling snow. 


THE dark-eyed boy who lives at the Villa, is very 
anxious that the journalist should state “that a 
skunk was caught ina trap at the Villa barn last 
week, and that Mr. Smith shot it, and that its skin 
was worth $1.25 and its oil $1.00.” Some news 
travels very fast. Curiously enough, that very day 
the whole neighborhood for over a mile around 
knew that such an animal had been caught some- 
where. 


News from, Fpopa—April 14.—The snow be- 








tween the south side of the house and the bank of 
the creek, is in drifts of from eight to ten feet deep- 
North of the ice-house the snow is much deeper. 
Spring is not thought of here; all is wintry and 
dismal. 

Fish Creek has overflowed the flats, and across 
lots, between Eggleston’s and Lyman Spencer’s 
there is very good boating. Yesterday the ice on 
the lake was out about a mile from shore; but last 
night a west wind arose and drove it all on to the 
eastern shore. 

Ducks are quite plenty, but very shy, keeping in 
the swamps, or out on the edge of the ice, where 
no one can get near them. 





Mrs. S. B. CAMPBELL, a well-beloved sister in 
our family, is at present on a short visit to W. C. 
For a quarter of a century she has been a faithful 
and very useful member in the church, and we have 
thought several times during her absence, of ex- 
pressing some of the loving praise so many of our 
hearts hold for her. Her peculiar function among 
us is that of a home journalist and phonographic 
reporter at meetings, criticisms, committees, talks, 
etc., etc. She is really indefatigable in her labors 
in this respect. Those who know any thing 
about it, are well aware that the responsibilities of 
this post are many, and the labor it requires is not 
only a great draft on the nervous system, but no 
small tax to one’s patience. 

She is fifty-three years old, and has had many 
physical disasters, a broken leg and sprained ankle, 
a badly sprained left arm, and in consequence a 
partial paralysis of the left hand, besides some in- 
herited constitutional tendencies that render her 
liable to attacks from the principality of disease. 
Yet for all this, such is her natural, and one might 
almost say, indomitable, energy of character, com- 
bined with her love of service, that through all and 
in spite of all, she yearly increases her capabilities 
of usefulness. 

Her disposition is very cheerful and hopeful ; 
contagiously so. She jokes at her own misfortunes, 
and laughs herself out of them. At the same time 
she does not fail to seek for the lessons the powers 
above are trying to teach her by such vicissitudes. 
She is a humble woman. Herein lies the great 
secret of her usefulness. Though she thinks many 
others can do what she does much better, this does 
not hinder her from doing all, and the best she can; 
every chance of service to her mind is a privilege. 

It is such men and women as she, that have 
helped to make the Community what it is. 

Since her arrival at W. C., she has written the 
following letter to a friend here, telling of a narrow 
escape she had from a serious accident: 

W. C., April 11, 1875. 

DEAR H.:—Yesterday, having one or two im- 
portant errands, I went to New Haven in company 
with Mr. O., Mr. B. and Marion. There we were 
met by Mr. L., M. L. P. and James V., from the 
sea-shore. As we took our seats in the cars for 
home, we were greeted by H. W. B. who informed 
us that T. and A. were in another car. To these 
last we gave a glad greeting at the Wallingford Sta- 
tion. The team that was to carry us to the house, 
had not yet come, so the entire company, with the 
exception of Mr. O. and myself, started on foot for 
home, leaving all their bags, bundles, etc., for us to 
take. J. D. C. soon drove up with the two-seated 
wagon and proceeded to put in the baggage, which 
consisted of one trunk, a large package, two satch- 
els and a water-proof, a very large bundle of goods 
Mr. O. had purchased, a good-sized basket, several 
other satchels, besides quite a large roll of wire for 
Mr. B. Mr. O. and I had barely room for our feet, 
sitting as we did on the back seat. 

When we arrived at the factory, John went in 
with the mail, leaving the reins around the front of 
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it a throw on to the platform, which started the 
horse; he gave one jump and then another, 
(throwing Mr. O., who was trying to reach the lines, 
out of the wagon); and then away he went, up the 
hill on a quick run. T. and A. who were walking 
leisurely along, on hearing the wagon, looked 
around and I said, 

“T . can’t you stop the horse?” 

He started toward me, but soon gave up all 
idea of doing it. So I had nought to do but to 
take things as they were, not forgetting, however, 
that there was an overruling power. While be- 
ing carried so swiftly up the hill, I fully compre- 
hended my situation ; wedged in as I was between 
those two seats, with scarcely room to move my 
feet. Besides this, both seats had been moved 
from their places and were all askew. The horse 
kept the road for a while, but as it grew muddy, 
would turn out to the right and left, going close to, 
and nearly hitting the fence. At such times | 
thought there was no hope for me. But he took 
the road again and to my utter astonishment began 
to walk. The men say I may be thankful for that 
hill, as the horse did not find it so very easy to run 
up it. I, of course said whoa/ but of no avail. 
The lines were entirely beyond my reach, drageing 
behind the horse. As the horse continued to walk, 
I began to think I was safe, and that he would walk 
to the house. As we were on the flat south of the 
house, the road was again muddy, and the horse 
began to turn out to avoid the mud, and kept turn- 
ing until I saw the wheels were right on the edge 
of the little ditch, and I knew if he did not stand 
still immediately, a turn over was inevitable. Just 
then, with all the energy of which I was capable, 
I said WHOA!! and behold the horse stoppei as 
though he was shot. I then saw Lorenzo coming 
to my relief, and I begged him to hold the horse 
while I made my escape. When I reached the 
house I was ready to drop, through fatigue and 
fright. But I was thankful to God; for to no 
other power did I attribute my deliverance. 

Now don’t think I made no effort to save myself, 
or had no thoughts of jumping from the wagon 
when that horse was running, or even when he was 
walking. But I knew I could not doit. A droken 
/eg or something worse, was staring me in the face, 
and as the wagon was very high, I knew it was un- 
wise to attempt to jump. After the horse slack- 
ened his pace, while coming up the hill, I tried as 
quietly as possible, to move the seat in front of me 
and the bags about my feet, so that if I weze thrown 
out, I would have a little better chance to save my- 
self. I involuntarily cried out, Lord help me / and 
he did help me, and I was preserved, receiving no 
injury except a dreadful fright. 





T. gave me great credit for presence of mind, in 
not screaming, which would have only frightened 
the horse more, and in not trying to jump from the 
wagon; but this credit I do not take to myself. It 
was the gift of a higher power than I xaturally 
possess. To God be all the glory. Amen. 

Ss. B.C. 


ARRIVALS.—H. W. Burnham, M. L. Prindle, 
J. S. Vail, O. L. Aiken, L. E. Aiken, J. A. Kinsley, 
from W.C., and New York; G. W. Hamilton from 
an agency trip. 


WALLINGFORD. 





“CozycotT” is the name given our cottage by 
the sea. 


Wednesday, April 14,—The snow-storm of yes- 
terday’s journal continued almost without inter- 
mission for twenty-four hours, resulting in a fall of 
snow fully equal to the big storm in March. This 
morning we have to shovel through drifts about the 
premises that average three feet in depth. The 
“tramp’s ” seat by the side of the well, is covered 
by a monster drift of well-packed snow, nearly on a 





level with the top of the curb, and has not been 
broken by any tramp to-day. 


THE other afternoon quite a sensation was pro- 
duced in the composing-room, by one of the hands 
at work there, suddenly calling attention to the wa- 
ter below the dam, and exclaiming, 

“Just watch a second! There! do you see those 
two black creatures ?” 


At this moment, one of them keeled over, show- 
ing, like a little porpoise, the black fin on his spine. 
The other shot half his black length up the roll- 
over, as if attempting to scale the dam. Instantly 
all stopped their work, and started on a run for the 
bridge, notifying all on their way, who followed 
hastily. 

“Tell Frank to bring his gun,” called out the 
foremost one. 


The bridge afforded the best position for deter- 
mining the character of these strange fish. Scru- 
tinizing eyes soon detected that they were two 
wicked Slack sticks, that had been loosened from 
the depths and come up to April fool us! 


TRAMPS, as pertaining to W. C. life, will perhaps 
be a topic of more or less conversation until the 
end of time, so that occasional reference to them in 
the Journal should be expected as a matter of 
course. This morning there were nine of these 
vagrant gentleman on hand in one company an 
hour before breakfast, and all sent away happy. A 
day or two ago we noticed five of them before 
breakfast. A new feature of the Community 
practice with them is, that while they are seated in 
front of the kitchen discussing such fare as the 
family offers them, some one of our folks (usually 
Mrs. R.) marches to the front with book and pen- 
cil in hand, and proceeds to note down such infor- 
mation as can be elicited respecting their names, 
nationality, trade and occupation. We recently 
noticed Mrs. R. interviewing two of these gentlemen, 
whose attention seemed to be equally divided be- 
tween what they were eating, and astonishment at 
their fair questioner. Clad in short dress and rub- 
ber boots, bare-headed and sharp-eyed, but with 
a benign expression, and with book and pencil in 
hand, a photographer might have considered it his 
opportunity for taking a picture of the “ Recording 
Angel.” ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A correspondent in Evansville, Ind., sends the 
following with a request that J. H. N. criticise it. 
He being absent, we pass it on to him through the 
CIRCULAR. 


EpiToR CIRCULAR :—I defy the most learned clergy- 
men and scientific men to furnish you with a better defi- 
nition and answer to the query, What is life? than I 
furnish you herewith for publication : 


“What is life?” Existence? No. 

The rocks exist, the melting snow! 

“Ts life then conscious being?” No. 
The trees have life, the plants that grow ! 
“Then is not life a state o! bliss ?” 
Devils have life! But have they this? 


All principles in form exist ; 

Not one is wanting from the list ; 
And constant streams of life supply 
Until the form itself doth die. 

Thus life in kind is manifold, 

And each is cast in its own mold! 


‘Hence, 


Life is subtile currents warm, 
Of vital principle in form ; 

Or currents of vitality 

In kindred system flowing free ! 


Currents of sap, blood, or spirit, 
Which each absorbs, or doth inherit ! 


This is what I affirm to be not only a scientific defi- 
nition and answer, but a new revelation! Let there be 
light ! Yours truly, for universal reform, 

SAMUEL WYTTENBACH, 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The increase in the cultivation of the beet-root 
in Europe, for the manufacture of sugar is said to 
be causing great loss to the cane-sugar planters in 
Cuba, who have been at an enormous outlay for 
machinery and labor to produce the fine class of su- 
gar that is imported from thence. Should the Euro- 
pean manufacture and consumption of beet-sugar 
go on increasing as it has done during the past few 
years, serious changes are anticipated in the cane- 
sugar productions all over the West Indies.—/. Y. 
Times. 


Preparations are making for another British ex- 
pedition to the Arctic regions. The entire sledge 
outfit of the expedition will consist of 4 large size 
or 12-man sledges ; 11 second size or 8-man sledg- 
es ; I1 small size or 5-man sledges; 2 large and 
2 small-sized boat or luggage sledges ; 4 small “ sat- 
ellites”” or dog-sledges, and a couple of newly-de- 
signed “bridge and ladder” sledges, which are 16 
feet long, 3 feet wide, 10 3-4 inches deep, with a 
carrying capacity of three tons ; while unloaded they 
will form a scientifically constructed girder for cross- 
ing a chasm, or a ladder for scaling an inaccessible 
chasm. 

Next in importance to the sledge for this expe- 
dition are the tents. These are to be made of 
three different sizes, to accommodate 12, 8, or 5 men, 
according to the number of the party in the sledge. 
‘The material of the tents is unbleached duck. 


The ships though strongly built, were thought to 
be unfit to encounter Arctic ice-floes without addi- 
tional preparation for their dangerous duty; they 
have therefore been strengthened inside and out. 
The inside of the vessels-—the “Discovery” and 
“ Arctic ”—have been completly lined with a layer of 
thick felt, over which is fastened an internal sheath- 
ing of plank. All the preparations are elaborate. 
The plan of the route says the WV. V. 7imes, is as 
follows : 


‘“* Leave England early in June and sail direct for 
Cape Farewell, the most southerly point of Green- 
land. Hence they will, skirting the shores of that 
little known territory, make for Cape Slachletr, in 
74° north. A few days conflict with the great ice- 
floe of Melville Bay will no doubt suffice to enable 
them to gain the north water or open sea at the en- 
trance of Smith’s Sound, up which they will proba- 
bly be able to proceed with little check toward the 
end of August, or the beginning of September. 
The ‘Alert’ will go as far to the north as she can 
make her way, and find a snug harbor in which to 
pass the Winter, preparatory to pushing out sledge 
polewards in the Spring. The ‘Discovery’ on the 
other hand, will not proceed beyond Newman’s 
Bay, in 83° north. Here she will winter, and car- 
ry on such scientific observations as are possible, 
and be prepared next Spring to open up communi- 
cation with the ‘Alert’ on the land, and with a third 
ship which will be sent out to bring back news next 
year.” 

The following inscription has lately been placed 
on the stone which marks the grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, of the novelist, Bulwer : 

““Epwarp GeorGe Eart Lytton Butwer Lyrron. 
Born May 25, 1803—Died January 1873. 
1831—1841 Member of Parliament for St. Ives and for Lincoln. 
1838 Baronet of the United Kingdom. 
1852—1866 Knight of the Shire for the County of Hertford. 
1858 One of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael and St George. 
1866 Baron Lytton of Knebworth. 

Laborious and distinguished in all fields of intellectual activity. 

Indefatigable and ardent in the cultivation and love of Letters. 

His genius as an Author was displayed in the most varied forms, 

Which have connected indissolubly 
With every department of the Literature of his time, 
The name of Epwarp Butwer Lyrron.” 


Cordier, a French sculptor, has designed a 
monument of Christopher Columbus which is pro- 
nounced a gratifying success. It is to he erected 
in the city of Mexico opposite the new railway 
station. Cordier visited Italy and Spain, and is 
said to have executed his design after a careful 
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study of what are supposed to be authentic por- 
traits of Columbus. 


THE NEWS. 

Navigation has commenced on the Hudson river. 
Boats run from New York to Albany after a blockade of 
four months. 

Owing to the dullness of trade between Europe and 
America, several lines of steamships have advanced 
passenger rates about ten per cent. 

Cardinal McCloskey, of New York, was recently pre- 
sented with a handsome team of horses and a coach, 
purchased for him by his parishioners. 

Pennsylvania contains 1,200,000 children of school- 
going age, employs nearly 18,000 school-teachers, and 
owns nearly 10,000 school-houses. 

A heavy snow-storm passed over a portion of the 
country April 13, extending from Philadelphia to 
Boston. At Port Jervis, N. Y., the snow was one foot 
in depth. 

The proprietors of the London Zimes and London 
News, will be summoned to the bar of the House of 
Commons for breach of privilege, in publishing articles 
on the South American bubble loan, then under inves- 
tigation by a committee. 

Professor Whitney, of Yale College, sailed for 
Europe on Saturday. He wil! spend the summer 
traveling in England, Scotland and Germany. During 
his visit to London the Philological Society will hold a 
special meeting to hear papers he has prepared to read 
before it. 

The prospect of trains running on the Midland Rail- 
road looks more dubious than ever. A conflict between 
the first and second mortgage bondholders seems to re- 
sult in neither party yielding to the other. This state 
of things so long as it exists, will put an end to the sale 
of the road for the present. 

James Rhodes, general agent of a New York Insur- 
ance Company, has instituted a suit against James II. 
and Charles M. Goodsell, proprietors of the Graphic, 

for alleged libel published in the Spectator, a New York 
and Chicago insurance journal. 
damages. 


He claims $30,000 
The Goodsells gave bail in $5,000. 

Charles Nordhoff writes from Arkansas, to the New 
York papers, giving the results of his studies on the 
situation there, exposing the abuses which have been 
perpetrated, but reports the State at perfect peace at 
present with full security for all classes, and a public 
sentiment which will lead to, and maintain good govern- 
ment. P 

Efforts are making in the Pennsylvania coal mines 
to compromise matters between miners and employ- 
ers but without success. The presence of troops in 
the coal regions gives much dissatisfaction, but it is 
evident without them, much rioting and loss of life 
would occur. Fears are entertained of a coal famine 
by some of the heaviest dealers in Philadelphia. 


At the Jardin d’ Acclimatation in Paris there is 
a wonderful chimpanzee, just imported from Africa 
which is four feet tall and named Tombouctou. A 
Paris correspondent of the Graphic relates the 
following : 


“Tombouctou is perfectly tame and gentle. 
While his master M. Capart, lived at Sierra Leone, 
he filled in his house the office of domestic, saluting 
visitors, opening doors, etc. When they embarked 
tor France, Tombouctou suffered some days from 
sea sickness, but after his recovery he jumped 
about on deck, on yard-arms and masts, and became 
a great favorite with the sailors. When the ship 
was entering the Gulf of Gascony, Mme. Cavart 
was startled at missing her baby, a child eight 
months old. Looking about her, and then up 
toward the sky, she saw the monkey with the 
baby in his arms, on the top of the mainmast, 
gravely seated on a yard-arm, rocking the child to 
and fro, as he had seen the mother often do, while 
now and then he would give it a pat on the cheek 
with his paw. This lasted for perhaps half a 
minute; then while every eye was upon him, he 
executed a prodigious cabriole; descended in an 
instant the backstay, and hooking himself by his 
tail to the yard beam, balanced himself with his 
burden. The mother screamed, but the captain 
put his hand over her mouth commanding silence, 
as the monkey might be frightened and let go his 
hold of the baby. Finally, came a dash of sea 


against and over the ship, when Tombouctou let go 
the mast and fell, but with such address as to 
catch himself by one hand to a rope, jump upon a 
ladder, and with one bound was upon the bridge 
with the baby safe and sound in his arms.” 





REVIEW OF HOME-TALKS. 


From the Graphic. 


HOME-TALKS. By Joun Humpurey Noyes. Edited by 
Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. Oneida: Published by 
the Community. 


Every thing pertaining to the Oneida Community has 
an interest peculiar to one of the strangest innovations 
on the social order and most radical experiments in Com- 
munism. This volume gives a phase of Oneida life not 
presented by the ordinary letters and descriptions. It 
is a collection of informal Talks by Mr. Noyes, given at 
different times and places, mostly in parlors to small 
groups of admirers and disciples, who treasured his 
words and have made a report of them for publication, 
Mr. Noyes simply correcting the sheets. The Talks 
have the directness and simplicity of conversation with- 
out its rambling and diffuseness. They have points. 
They say things clearly, concisely, and in vigorous Saxon 


terms. They have little ornamentation and no eloquence | 


to distract attention from their ideas and purpose. 
Moreover, they abound in common sense. They have a 
tone of the healthiest and most substantial realism run- 
ning through them all. It is easy to see that, whatever 
else Mr. Noyes may be, he has a clear, strong, level 
business head, takes things by their handles and calls 
them by their proper names, looks well after the main 
chance, and holds his authority very largely by the fact 
that he has a complete mastery of material affairs. He 
understands the bread-and-butter side of the situation. 
This is two-thirds of the battle. And in studying these 
Talks it is plain that, however much imagination or fa- 
naticism or eccentricity has to do with the experiment he 
is trying, its success is largely due to organizing and 
practical qualities which would have made him a suc- 
cessful merchant or manufacturer. Here is judgment, 
consideration, regard for comfort, respect for feeling, for- 
bearance of weakness, patience, love of beauty, a sense 
of order, a subordination of the individual to the‘whole. 
In fact, Mr. Noyes is a born organizer and governor of 
men. ‘These practical ‘Talks give an idea of the kind of 
instructions the people of that Community have. 
are paternal. They are kindly. But they are more 
than advices. There is running through them an under- 
tone of authority that is unmistakable, and the lessons 
taught are usually in the line of the soundest eth cs, 
thinly mixed with biblical interpretations and fancies 
that may or may not be acceptable to the reader. They 
inculcate care of the body, cheerfulness, self-control, 
temperance, kindness, sympathy, sincerity, and above 
all, unselfishness. ‘They represent man as a social being, 
a very small part of an organism for whose welfare he 
must work and suffer, and to whose will he must subor- 
dinate his egotism. The Communistic idea is kept con- 
stantly in the foreground and is given overshadowing 
importance. People imagine that this Association rep- 
resents indulgence. Really it would seem to enjoin 
more abstinence and self-control aud subordination to 
authority than most people are prepared to practice, and 
many who join it soon weary of its restraints. It has 
been said that every religious community is built upon 
fanaticism. All the Catholic orders originated in the 
trains of enthusiasts. People to-day are debating 
whether Swedenborg was insane and how much. There 
are psychologists who contend that Methodism grew 
out of a crack in John Wesley’s brain. The fanatical 
element is so strangely blended with religion and imagi- 
nation that both prophets and poets have a suspicion of 
lunacy about them, and it is hard to tell when genius be- 
comes mania, and inspiration verges on insanity. Much 
in theSe talks suggests the presence of this element, and 
indicates the part it plays in the work of the world as 
well as the visions of dreamers. The fanaticism of 
some men is better than the reason of others, and if it 
is allied to madness it is akin to heroism. With the fa- 
naticism of Oneida and its founder we have nothing to 
do, but this Community is a study in sociology and, 
though everybody who has looked into it predicts its 
failure with the death of its founder, it is a remarkable 
experiment, and its results are worth noting. 


They 


This book is sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
$1.50. Address, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Afanual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Anima's. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. . 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida (ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the *‘’Trap- 
per's Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

A'so Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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